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A Gift That Will Be Remembered— 





McCyreery Furniture 





GIFT of McCreery “Master Made” Furniture 


is a silent but expressive reminder of the good 


ship and studied restraint of design. 


Lasting 


taste of the giver in the high order of its craftsman- 


not a month, nor a year, but a lifetime, 


its usefulness to the recipient cannot be matched. 


5th Avenue 


i 


James McCreary & Co, 2» seee 
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Real Mattress Cleanliness _ 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior oie 


which really solves this vexing problem 





It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES 





Are You 
Worn Out 
at Night? 


Then you should try weari! 
Cantilever Shoes. They distri 
ute the weight so easily, suppo! 
the arch so effectively, are so cor 
fortable and so restful—that yo 
will finish the day as fresh as y 
started it. 

Much of the weariness that w 
attribute to overwork, is in real 
ity the result of ill fitting foot 
wear Shoes which cramp th 
arch muscles and distort the foo 
cause strain and nervous fatigu 
But in contrast, Cantilever 


Protector 





which lighten the work of th 
arch and allow the foot perfe 
freedom, increase your health an 





| energy instead of taxing it. 
Cantilevers have a_ flexib | } 

shank that adapts itself to each position of the foot, permitting th | 

foot muscles to exercise and grow strong. The under-arch sol 

can be drawn up, by pulling the laces, to fit the instep at ever 

| 

| 

| 


ve 

point and provide restful support. The natural sole line encourag¢ if 
correct carriage. f 

m 

Good looking, trim, of fine leathers. Widths from AAAAA to E | th 

me 


You will be carefully fitted at these and other stores: 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 414 Fulton St., (5th floor), Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Look for the trademark sewed on every pad | Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago 


Cantilever Shoe Shop, 1300 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 


Excelsior Quilting Co. | Wm. Hahn & Co., Washington, D. C. & Baltimore. 


15 LAIGHT STREET _~ -:- 


Jordan Marsh Company, Boston, 


NEW YORK CITY | 
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Occupy Your Spare Moments Protitably 


Consult 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Wy * hope that our readers realize to the full that it is only by a process of careful discrimination and elimination that we are 
the compendiums of reliable advertising matter that we book from week to week in the Woman Citizen. Constantly we are rejecting ad- 
Constantly we are investigating. Once we were imposed upon, but only once. In the result 


able to present 


vertising because tt does not measure up to standard. 
if you see it advertised in the Woman Citizen, you can rely on its being worth buying. We try to be absolutely accurate and reliable in the statements 
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Chirty-fourth Street 





NECKPIECES of Russian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, and Silver Fox 


Unprecedented Price Reductions 


have been made in the remaining stock of 


Sumptuous Fur Garments 


fashioned in the latest mode, of Ermine, Mink, Broadtail, Mole, 
Karakul and Hudson Seal (dyed muskrat); also in 





Madison Auenue-Sifth Avenue, New York 


TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 





Chirty-fifth Street 
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IMPORTERS SINCE 1866 


MrGihbou & Co. — 


1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVE. 





FURNITURE 
An Exceptionally Interesting Assemblage of 
Odd Pieces of Furnitur- 


Comprising Refectory and Davenport 
Tables 


Gateleg, Tipleaf and Console Tables 


Colonial Windsor Arm, Side and Rocking 
Chairs 


Oak and Walnut Benches, Mirrors, Lamps 
Candelabra and Lamp Shades 
Clocks 


UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE 
MADE IN OUR OWN WORKROOMS 


Overstuffed Sofas, Arm, Side, Slipper and 
Wing Chairs, Chaise Longues, Day Beds 


McGIBBON FOR QUALITY 
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Gown of two tone 
Flame and Orange 
net, trimmed with 
“J.C.” Ribbon sash. 


Posed by 
Miss Theresa Thomas 


Ribbons are the most im- 
portant of all dress acces- 
sories. They add genuine 
charm and character to 
dress and help to interpret 
style ideas in an original 
PVeremlelchara(eler-lape-\etleen 


“J. C.” Ribbons are Amer- 
ica’s Best Ribbons — dis- 


) tinctive in character, picturesque in design 


and color. There’s one for every need. 
y_X-) am (0) a Gol -1ee lm ohvamet-teel-mr- tas (-7- let lelsapale)eree 
departments. 

JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc. 
40 East 30th Street, New York 


Send 10 cents for new RIBBONOLOG Y— 


shows how to make useful ribbon novelties. 
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The World Today 


T \Vashington this week an agency of vast interest to the 
A vomen of America resumes operation. Strangely enough, 
the women of America have never regarded it as one of their 
interesis. Beyond knowing its name few women in the past 
have known anything about it. Yet all the while it has been 
making and unmaking their lives by making and unmaking the 
laws under which they live. Needless to say, it is the Congress 
of the United States. 

It is the 66th Congress that now resumes the stage at Wash- 
ington and it is in its last, or short, session that that Congress is 
meeting. Waiting for attention are matters of prime import 
not only to America but to the world—the League of Nations, 
labor legislation, budget legislation, legislation for the relief of 
farmers, of mothers, of children. On some of that legislation, 
namely that known as welfare legislation, women, thanks to the 
League of Women Voters, have received some immediate edu- 
cation. Also with the League of Nations the asperities of the 
political campaign have made women more or less familiar. But 
the whole case of Congress for women is not included under 
these two heads. The whole case includes the whole congres- 
sional program and its method of procedure, its abuses, its waste- 
fulness. Although at the outset we are warned that this Con- 
gress will “ probably accomplish little,” it is exactly this Congress 
with which women should begin to develop a habit of attention. 

It cannot be said to represent them. They did not help elect 
it But it has come on to them as one of the assets of enfran- 
chisernent and from now till March 4 their eyes should be upon 
i. Thereafter they can turn their faces towards the 67th Con- 
gress which, as they helped elect it, they can regard as more 
trily their own and so hold it more truly responsible. Elsewhere 
in this issue the Woman Citizen presents a summary of the 
congressional case to which we invite the special attention of 


our readers. 


HERE is a flavor of the good old days before woman suf- 

frage in a recent press dispatch from Cornell University. 
Some of the Cornell boys, it seems, hissed the picture of Sage 
College (the girls’ dormitory) when thrown on the screen, because 
some of the young women have had the intolerable presumption 
to be chosen to places on the editorial staffs of certain university 
publications. These youths profess to be alarmed for fear their 
ima mater will “ sink to the level of the coeducational universi- 
ties of the West.” This little ebullition of anti-feminist spite will 
probably arouse many mocking smiles in the Universities of Wis- 
consin, Michigan and Chicago, to say nothing of educational 
institutions further west. It might be well for those Cornell boys 
lo try to rise to the level of courtesy to women that prevails in 
most Western colleges. 


UT for the diligent persistence of women everywhere, it is 
likely that the Illinois Industrial Commission would have 
gone right on with the frequent tactics of discriminating against 
women in the Civil Service. Miss Harriette Reid was entitled to 
a place as arbitrator. She stood highest in the Civil Service list, 
but her appointment had been withheld on the basis that “the 
nature of the work demanded a man.” 

After the Industrial Commission was deluged with letters from 
leading women’s organizations in all parts of the country, Miss 
Reid was appointed on December 1. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, chairman of the Women’s Industrial 
Committee of the National League of Women Voters, when in- 
formed that Miss Reid had been appointed, said: 

“ Miss Reid’s appointment means that 331,000 women in indus- 
try in Illinois will now have some one to appeal to. Heretofore 
only men have been on the board and women have not had proper 
representation.” 

Two rather grave questions are awakened by the fact that 
Miss Reid’s appointment was only made after a long struggle 
and persistent urging from other women. 

How long in a democratic country must fair play to women 
depend upon special pleading ? 

And why should not the women who work for a living have the 
same right as men to industrial representation by one of their 
own sex? 

A Civil Service that fails to show fair play to both men and 
women is far from the ideals upon which it was established. 


HE electoral reform bill in Italy has passed the Chamber of 

Deputies in Rome by a small majority. The vote was 153 
to 128, and the bill includes not only equal franchise for men 
and women, but proportional representation as well. 

The French Parliament has recently passed a proportional 
representation bill, a reform which is prevailing in Europe, and 
a woman suffrage bill has passed its lower house, but still awaits 
action by the Senate. 

The Italian electoral reform bill will also have to go to the 
Senate before it becomes law. 


ECEMBER toth will be the one hundredth anniversary of 

the birth of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. It will be commemo- 

rated in various places and in various ways. The first celebration 
was at the recent annual meeting of the Boston League of Women 
Voters, when Mrs. Mary Livermore Barrows gave a sketch of 
her grandmother’s life, and read some delightful extracts from 


her letters. 
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One Cause of Unrest 


NE of the most highly respected firms of investment bankers 

in Boston (Lee Higginson & Company) has lately pub- 
lished, for private circulation, a book entitled ‘“ Investment the 
Basis of Contentment.” They call it “A Little Book of Great 
Import.” Its object is to urge the importance of thrift, and to 
persuade people to invest their savings. It says (page 13): 

“Recent government statistics show that 98 per cent of the 
American people are living from day to day on their wages, and 
that a loss of employment would mean pauperism for all but two 
per cent of us. It is a matter of record * that in the United States 
66° 6ut-of every- 100 people who die leave no estate whatever. 
Of the remaining 34, but 9 leave estates larger than $5,000, and 
the estates left by the remaining 25 average a little less than 
$1,300. At the age of 65 years, 97 out of every 100 people in 
America are partly or wholly dependent upon relatives, friends 
or the public for their daily bread, their clothing and for a roof 
under which to sleep. These figures, made eloquent by the misery 
they imply, should cause every reader of this treatise to make a 
beginning in investment.” 

The advice is good, unquestionably, for those who can follow it. 

But the income tax figures for 1918 showed that out of 105,- 
000,000 people in the United States, there were only 3,472,800 
with incomes of as much as $2,000 a year. Former Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Garfield, in arguing with the representatives of the 
miners, about a year ago, told them that $950 a year was slightly 
above the average pay received by male wage-earners in the 
United States. And it must be remembered that all the figures 
given in this article are taken from what were considered pros- 
perous times, before the present season of business depression and 
unemployment set in. Even then, the majority of our citizens 
had incomes so small that it was hard to make both ends meet, 
to say nothing of saving up for old age or for a rainy day. 

Is it not clear that here is the most potent cause of unrest? 
There is no agitator like discomfort. The vast majority of our 
people are not able to live in even moderate comfort and they 
can feel no security for their old age. What is worse, they are 
growing progressively more and more uncomfortable all the time. 
Under those circumstances there is bound to be unrest. 

It is to be hoped that women, as they study public affairs, will 
give more attention than most statesmen in the past have done to 
the psychological causes of things. When a baby shows unrest, 
a wise mother does not slap it to keep it quiet, she looks for the 
cause of the trouble, and tries to remove that. You cannot have 
people permanently uncomfortable and at the same time have 
them contented ; not if they are Americans. The problem is how 
to bring better conditions of living within the reach of the major- 
ity of our people. Let men and women unite their best wisdom 
to solve it. A. 5. B. 


The Cost of Living 


RS. EDWARD COSTIGAN, chairman of the Department 

of Food Supply and Demand, put her finger upon a weak 

point in much of the work against high prices, when she said at 

a recent Regional Conference of the League of Women Voters: 

“ We have been looking at the retail grocer and other things 

near at hand, and overlooking the great fundamental things which 
send up the cost of living.” 

In Michigan, she said, when potatoes were so high, cars of 
potatoes stood in the railroad yards for a week, and changed 
hands over and over again (on paper), each time at a profit of 
$75 per car to the middlemen, while the people were clamoring 
for food. 


~e “Thrift the National Necessity.”—Strauss. 


As showing how the great monopolies kill off competition 
she said that twenty car lines in the South had contracted wit, 
the packers to haul only packer cars. The packers now did, 
business of $3,000,000,000 a year. 

‘“We asked that the railroads should be common carriers’ 
she said. “ We wanted municipal markets. It was also propose) 
to license the big wholesalers, and to forbid them to sell t 
lot of provisions more than twice. 

“In New York farmers are saying that they must kill o!f their 


© Same 


milk cows because the demand for condensed milk from abroad 
has fallen off, while the Public Health Department of Ne.» York 
says a million more quarts of milk a day are needed or the 
babies of that city. The question of food is fundamenta! Hoy 
will it help for women to get a minimum wage if fooc’ prices 
soar so high as to be still out of reach? What will our chi | labo 
laws avail if all these babies die because they cannot ¢ t milk 


enough?” 

As a beam of light in the darkness of the food situati \n, she 
mentioned that there are now 3,100 successful co-opera! ve un- 
dertakings in the United States, and 2,400 of these hav = been 
developed since the war. eS 


Before the War and Now 


EFORE the war Dr. Ichiskina Javein was at the head of the 
Russian suffragists. She was one of the first to of/cr her 
services to the government when war came and was tle first 
woman to be given charge of a military hospital, which she main- 
tained by subscription. 

When, following the revolution, the constitutional goverment 
was set up, she pled the cause of suffrage so successfully with 
the new political leaders, that they granted her request. \luch 
credit was given to her individually for the granting of the vote 
to women and she was placed in the Kerensky cabinet as minister 
of general welfare, a similar department to that which President- 


elect Harding has given indications that he intends to establish 
in the Cabinet of the United States. 

Then came the overturning by the Bolsheviks and Dr. Javein 
was obliged to flee from Petrograd. For months and years she 
has been lost to her friends and to those on this side of the water, 
no word of where she was or under what circumstances she was 
living coming out of Russia. 

Recently she has been able to communicate with her friends 
in other countries, telling of her flight to southern Russia, thence 
to Austria, and from there to Esthonia, where she now is. In 
Esthonia her husband secured employment with the Red Cross 
aiding in the distribution of food to the refugees. One day re 
cently he fell on the street dead. 

Now in Esthonia this woman of birth and training is doing 
any work that she can find to keep from starving. She dare not 
return to Russia. Her possessions there are confiscated and she 
is absolutely dependent upon the slenderest resources. 

Any contributions for her aid which American women 
wish to make will be received at the office of the National Ame 
can Woman Suffrage Association, No. 171 Madison avenue, and 
will be forwarded to her. 


may 


a 





ILLIONS of sunflowers are being raised today for use, 
where a few used to be cultivated for ornament. It has 
been discovered that they make excellent cattle feed, and so their 


broad golden faces smile at the sun every year over wide-spread- 
ing acres. To the old suffragists, this has a symbolic significauce. 
The sunflower used to be the emblem of the Suffrage Associat’on, 
and it was cultivated rather scantily; but now it blooms and fic ur- 
ishes from sea to sea! A. 3. F 
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Congress Inside Out 


By Marjorie Shuler 


= the cautious, watchful waiting 





- a distance it seemed 
as though it would be a 
thrilling study in psychology to 
come to Washington and view 
Congress, inside out as it were. 


| A Message from the President-Elect 
| 66 GAY through the Woman Citizen that I not only 
| welcome the cooperation of women in my ad- 

ministration, | wish it. I was entirely sincere in saying 


the 
the 


policy of the other 95. If 


Senate is forced out into 


open on today’s questions, it will 


be Senator Kenyon of. lowa and 


To see the senatorial doors before the Senate this morning that I hoped that the his packing legislation’ which 
which once were tight shut to || Senate and House would join in making the remaining does it. 

suffrage deputations swing open || three months of the present Administration a fruitful By the time this article is read 
to women voters. To sit in the period. I do not want the time to be wasted in seeking the issue may have been forced. 
galleries where suffragists have | any partisan advantage. In trying to put into practise At this moment one can only 
spent so many anguished mo- || the time of understanding which I promised, I have predict. The situation is this: 
ments and look down upon a | had interviews with Senators asking for their opinions Nine months ago when the con- 
Congress which looks back at on matters of moment and on my part I have requested sent decree enjoining the packers 


women not as intruders but as 





them to expedite the appropriations bills to clear the 
decks for a very lively extra session, which I antici- 


was signed, the Department of 
Justice expressed its confidence 








constituents. 

But now this and even more pate will shortly follow the present one.” that it would “restore freedom 
than this has happened, and the WARREN G. HARDING. of competition and increase the 
woman with more brains than 66 FT CANNOT make a statement but my heart is opportunities for individual in- 
emotions finds she cannot stop || with you.” itiative in business which must 
to analyze her feelings. For any |} FLORENCE KLING HARDING. bear fruit for the public wel- 
woman who thinks at all must || Washington, D.C. Dec. 6. fare.” What has happened? The 
realize that here at the nation’s : iets ———— ————— packers have offered conces- 
heart she is today touching sions which the public refuses to 
forces so vital to its verv life that she herself is of moment only accept. The Department of Justice has capped the climax, in 

: the opinion of its critics, by suggesting that the stockyards be 


as she joins the army of patriots who will fight to free the nation 
from destroying influences. 

The privileges for which she sacrificed and worked are hers, 
but greater than these is a tremendous awe-inspiring responsi- 
bility to which she must respond with every fibre of her being. 
The solution of today’s problems is not promised by Congress. 
However they may differ on every other point, the 435 members 
of Congress agree that in this short session there is little likeli- 
hood of the passage of any legislation save appropriation bills 
and the routine business. 

Why? 

Here is the answer in the words of one 
members of the House of Representatives: 


bars and pass even one bill of the least contro, 
If two or three fellows 


the best known 

: let down the 

al, most neces- 
sary sort we cannot evade the others. 
over on the Senate side become displeased over the discussion of 
any of the bills they will start a filibuster and block everything.” 

“ Evade! ” 

Is Congress to be left alone in its fears and evasions and its 
efforts to please everybody? Will the women of the country 
tfemain quiet and contented with the explanations which will 
be offered from day to day, plausible though they may be? 

[t is true that the Republicans are in a difficult position. 
have promised economy and they have promised greater effi- 
ciency. How can they give both? Will the country be content 
to wait idly through this session and keep silent through months 
of organization and discussion until a new session is called to 
deal with the forces that are likely to sap the nation’s strength? 

Here are some of the questions for which important legislation 
is demanded: Meat-packing, labor, immigration, farm loan cred- 
its, foreign trade credits, social welfare. Individual members 
have promised to push with all their might the adjustment of 
some of these problems to meet the needs of the country. 


They 


pe packers are placed first on the list advisedly, and be- 
cause there is in the Senate one man of established inde- 
pendence of thought and ability of action who bids fair to upset 


turned over to the public, giving railroad capital the first chance. 
No one expects railroad capital to hurt the packers and even 
some of the packers are making statements indicating that the 
project is not wholly pleasing to them. 

Meanwhile political events have brought about a situation 
more promising for the packers. A new Congress has been 
elected which is seemingly more sympathetic with the packing 
interests than the present one. Reactionary members of the 
present Congress have been returned by such overwhelming ma- 
jorities that whereas before they were discreetly silent, today they 
openly champion the packers. Then, too, that thorn in the packer 
flesh, the Federal Trade Commission, seems likely to be greatly 
curtailed or abolished altogether. The crisis is therefore at hand. 

Senator Kenyon, in the face of the greatest opposition, secured 
a place as unfinished business on the Senate calendar for the 
Gronna regulatory bill, introduced last year and endorsed by the 
League of Women Voters. Senators returning from campaigns 
usually are willing to let such special privileges lapse. 
Kenyon seems likely to surprise any who expects him to follow 
Those who know him best expect to see him be 


»enator 


this precedent. 
fore the end of the week demanding a vote on the Gronna bill. 

Will he get the vote? One Senator at least has declared that 
he will talk from now until the fourth o 
Other reactionary Senators are supporting the strong packer in 
fluence at work here in Washington. Will the independent Re- 
publicans keep up their courage and will enough Democrats, see- 


ing a possible split in the Republican party, join them, so that a 


l 
f March to prevent it. 


vote may be forced? 

What will Senator Lodge say this time? In 1906, when the 
meat inspection bill was up, Senator Lodge, a bit ruffled by a 
statement made by one of the packers, delivered himself of these 
“What has been the history of that group of men who 
run those packing establishments? It has been a history of utter 
defiance of law and of public opinion. I say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and I say it in all seriousness, that those packers in Chicago 


(Continued on page 778) 
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MRS: CATT AND LADY ASTOR 
The “ Ambassadorial Plotters” 


It Was a Boomerang 
HE anti-suffragists recently made a final jab at the suffra- 
= gists by issuing an amusing story of a deep, dark “ plot” by 
which Mrs. Catt, now in England, and Lady Astor were setting 
out all by their lonesomes to capture ambassadorial posts. 

Mrs. Catt was, according to the tale, to send herself to the 
Court of St. James as “a special woman ambassador.” Lady 
Astor was to come back home to America and represent English 
women at Washington. 

The story was astonishingly void of understanding. But the 
reactions in the public press are interesting enough to be quoted. 

Said the New York Times on December 3rd: 

“This is indeed a fearsome tale—the more fearsome, perhaps, 
because one need not be a ‘ feminist’ to realize as conceivable, 
and even as a possibility of these times, the making of worse 
selections than these would be. 

“Mrs. Catt, however, it may be as to Lady Nancy, has a well- 
earned reputation for tactfulness in meeting difficult situations. 
Her career has been a stately passage from triumph to triumph— 
as none knows better than do the ‘ antis.’ 

Said Don Marquis in the Sun Dial of the same day: 


“ An anti-suffrage paper sees a ‘plot’ for Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt to be an Ambassador. Why a ‘plot’? And why 
wouldn’t Mrs. Catt be a good Ambassador? Any country that 
she went to as Ambassador ought to consider itself darn lucky.” 





Women’s Progress in England 
R. FRANK DILNOT, author and journalist, who is in this 
country for a series of lectures on England and Czecho- 
Slovakia, has great praise for Lady Astor as a member of Par. 
liament. 
In a recent interview with the Woman Citizen, he said: 
“The transition stage through which Britain is now passing 
has many remarkable phases, and one of them is the develop- 
ment of the power of women throughout the country. Py an 
act of Parliament in 1918 women received the vote, and more 
than that, were enabled to sit as members of the House of Com- 


mons. There were several candidates during the electio: two 
years ago, and they received between them 58,000 votes. One, 


an Irish woman, was elected, but as a Sinn Feiner she neve: took 
her seat. Later, at a by-election, a woman was returned, and by 
happy chance she was American-born. Lady Astor, a won in of 
much personality, charm and capacity, has already estab’ ished 
herself as a powerful figure in the British Parliament. Sh: asks 
for no special privileges and receives none, and her work ‘n the 
Legislature is strong evidence of the value of the feminine rind. 
She puts acute questions, sometimes quite disturbing oncs, to 
ministers, and demands an answer to them with all the persi-‘ence 
of the accomplished parliamentarian. While she manifes‘s an 


interest in all the big questions of the day, she is naturally par- 
ticularly keen on matters affecting home life. She knows what 
she is talking about too, because she is the mother of s«veral 
charming children. Members listen to her with respect and sym- 
pathy, and she on her part enters into the spirit of the rules and 
custom of the Assembly, of which she is a member. It cannot 


be doubted that at the next general election Lady Astor will have 
several women colleagues in the House of Commons. 

“The electoral side of women’s progress in Britain, however, 
while the most spectacular, is not perhaps more important than 
the progress in other directions. The Lloyd George government 
has steadily worked to take away the legal disabilities which 
hampered women’s activity. In an act passed in 1919, provi- 
sion was made for the opening to women of the professions to 
which entrance was previously barred by law. The Act also 
enables women to qualify as justices of the peace, and to sit on 
juries. As a result of this Act the Lord Chancellor formed a 
Women’s Advisory Committee to consult with him in regard to 
the appointment of women justices of the peace. The members 
of this Committee, seven in number, were made magistrates, and 
the first of them was sworn in in January this year. In July, 
273 women were recommended to be added to the commission 
of peace (magistrates). A number of women will be made visit- 
ing magistrates for prisons, and women have already been ap- 
pointed on the Consultative Council of the Ministry of Health. 
In February, this year, a Central committee on Women’s train- 
ing and employment was appointed to be a Standine Committee 
to advise the Minister of Labor. 

“The Act mentioned above has affected all the professions 
with the result that there has been a phenomenal number of 
women students entered for many of them. - The change of atti 
tude on the part of bodies hitherto considered most conserva- 
tive may be judged by an extract from the last annual report of 
the Council of the Law Society as follows: “In carrying out 
his duties as deputy registrar the secretary should assume that 
women are entitled to the same exceptions and concessions, and 
are subject to the same obligations as, by statute or otherwise, 
men have been entitled or subjected to in the past.” 

Frank Dilnot was president of the Association of Foreign 
Press Correspondents in the United States during the war; for- 
mer editor of the London “ Daily Citizen ” and London “Glol 
and representative of the London “ Daily Chronicle ” in America. 
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How Leonia Women Are Doing It 


UR Woman’s Forum in Leonia, 
New Jersey, now affiliated with the 
National League of Women Voters, was 
founded November 18, 1919. On the 
first page of our Secretary’s book are pasted two clippings from 
current dailies, that seemed to have been written specially for us, 
so fully and clearly do they express our idea of the aim and pur- 
pose of our organization. They are these: 

I. “The United States was founded by people who were thor- 
oughly convinced of the absolute importance of an educated 
citizenship as a basis for a permanent democracy. 

“If you are going to have a government by the people and for 
the people as well as of the people, you must take measures to 
develop a kind of people who are capable of government. 

“Ji the people of America are to take over the business of 
the king into their own hands, they must be kings. They must 
not only know how to govern themselves, but they must learn 
the technique of government and also acquire the taste for gov- 
ernment. 

“ Along with citizenship and culture must go the will to poli- 
tics, the willingness to assume the responsibilities of politics and 
the training necessary thereto. After the hundred and fifty years 
of struggle against inertia, we are recognizing the citizenship of 
women and it is of vital importance that the educated women 
shall be prepared to assume that citizenship.” (Dr. Frank 
Crane. ) 

IJ. “We are coming to understand that we have got to give 
ourselves to democracy if democracy is to succeed. In the meas- 
ure that we do that, we are making the world safe for democracy. 
In the measure that we refrain, we are making it dangerous for 
democracy.” (Frank A. Vanderlip at the ceremony of the laying 
of the corner-stone of the Town Hall in New York City.) 

Although nearly a year was to elapse before the Anthony 
amendment was completely ratified, and we had never heard of 
“Citizenship Schools,” we believed in 1919 that woman’s emanci- 
pation was near, and we were converts to preparedness. More- 
over, and what is more to the point, some of our leaders were 
believers in the old, effective method of “learning to do by 
doing.” One of our women expressed the feeling of most of us: 
“T am tired of having things poured into me as if I were a 
funnel.” So we decided to steer clear of lectures and entertain- 
ments and to undertake the study and demonstration of govern- 
mental machinery ; the study and discussion of issues. 

In order to build a background for an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic understanding of our approaching conflict over the 
League of Nations and incidentally to draw every member of 
our group into active participation, we began our work with a 
dramatization of the Constitutional Convention. The reading and 
discussion of that critical period in our country’s history acted 
as a searchlight upon our own time. 

Growing naturally out of the heated battle over the adoption 
of the Constitution came the rise and development of political 
parties. A chart, showing their history in colors, was worked 
out by one member. Others told the history and principles of 
the parties. Questions were encouraged and the discussion closed 
with a summary of the differences between political parties and 
a prophecy for their future. 

One day was devoted to the departmental organization of our 
government and another to party organization and perpetuation. 

Side by side with these more or less theoretic phases, we were 
conducting practical demonstrations. We secured an invitation 
from the borough clerk and attended the primary in April. We 
procured a dozen copies of the New Jersey election laws and 


Free Discussion—Democracy’s Hope 


By Margaret Porch Hamilton 


held a quiz upon them. We appointed a 
mock borough clerk and a mock board 
of registration and election, went through 
the forms according to law, proceeded 
with registration, made up tickets from petitions by members, and 
held a primary. 

After that we held rallies, cross-sections of the national politi- 
cal conventions (while the real ones were on); we conducted 
discussions of the Mexican situation, the Japanese question, the 
part women played in the National Conventions, their success in 
cleaning up Columbus, Ohio, and the Missouri Citizenship 
Schools. 


ie some respects our most interesting and certainly one of our 
most difficult experiments was the employment of a demo- 
cratic method in program making. The executive committee 
realized that the program would need to be enriched and diver- 
sified but they were determined, at all hazards and as an educa- 
tional measure, to put the responsibility up to the members of 
the organization. Previous to the first meeting of the current 
year they invited, by request, the Regional Director of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters to be present and speak ; secured 
necessary data on two other matters of possible interest; and 
prepared typewritten ballots. On opening the meeting the chair- 
man made an introductory statement: ‘‘ Your committee takes it 
for granted that you will wish to maintain the policy of study 
and discussion of issues upon which our Forum was founded; 
also that you will wish to continue the policy of keeping the pro- 
gram flexible so that it may be broadened when opportunity or 
need arises. Aside from these two fundamentals, we have some 
three matters to present for your discussion and decision. And 
in order that you may give frank and independent judgments 
upon them, we have prepared ballots to be voted at the end of 
the session.” 

Miss Florence Halsey presented the objects and purpose of 
the National League of Women Voters. The discussion of affili- 
ation which followed was animated, quite exhaustive, and very 
interesting because it brought out widely divergent views and 
interests from an unusually large per cent. of the members 
present. A member of the executive committee next told of an 
unusual opportunity for education in world politics, opened to 
the Forum by the New York City League for Political Education, 
which agreed to sell us one ticket for its course of lectures to 
be given by authorities on world political conditions. It was 
agreed that members should take turns in attending and report- 
ing the lectures to the Forum. The proposition was received 
with enthusiasm. The third proposal was for the Forum to 
sponsor “‘a public meeting for a dignified and impartial discus- 
sion of the League of Nations.”’ Through question, answer, and 
suggestion the Forum finally agreed that it was advisable, if the 
vote supported such a proposal, to invite the various political 
clubs of the town to participate and assume responsibility for 
securing suitable speakers. The following questions, typewritten 
on one ballot, were then submitted: 

L. De you favor affiliation with the National League of 


- 


Women Voters: 
II. Do you favor taking one membership in the League for 
Political Education? 
III. Do you favor the Forum’s support of a public meeting 
for a dignified and impartial discussion of the League of Nations ? 
IV. Do you need help on the mechanics of voting? 
Our Forum has grown steadily both in numbers and in influ 
(Continued on page 771) 
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Massachusetts League of Women Voters 


HE opposition of certain politicians 
to the League of Women Voters was 
the subject of repeated comment at the 
Regional Conference in Boston, and at the 
meeting of the Massachusetts League. 
Among those present was Mrs. James 
Morrison of Chicago, a daughter of Wil- 
liam Dudley Foulke of Indiana. Besides 
being in the old days a great champion of 
equal suffrage, he has also been distin- 
guished in the movement for civil service 
reform. After mentioning that the leaders 
of both the Republican and the Demo- 


By A.S. B. 


HE most convincing evidence that Leagues 
of Women Voters have 
furnished by the remarkable growth of the 
Boston League. This organization which has 
just held its Fall Business Meeting, and which 
has been fully organized only a few months, has 
now a membership of 1,848. It is a recognized 
force in city politics having made its non-partisan 
campaign an invaluable contribution to intelli- 
gent citizenship. This is chiefly comprised in 
the publication of a pamphlet, “Facts about 
Your Candidates.” The League has also main- 
tained a Bureau of Non-Partisan Information 
and demonstrated political methods for thou- 
sands of women voters. 
At its business meeting the 
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‘Well, it is just so about a pclitical 
party. A woman may not wish to dis- 
parage her whole party, but she will be 
tree to express emphatic disapproval of 


any one man in it who is disgracing i 


M*:. GEORGE GELLHORN’> ad- 
dress at the recent Regional Con- 





cratic women had come into the conven- 
tion of the Illinois suffragists and tried to 


a : lifctime. 
keep them from forming a League of 








Women Voters, Mrs. Morrison said: 

“The great opposition to the League from various sources 
shows our value. It is natural, in the heat of a presidential cam- 
paign, that such opposition should arise; but now that the smoke 
of battle has cleared away, they will come to see that we shall 
be a help to the parties. The greatest danger in a democracy is 
from ignorance and indifference. It is good to get things dis- 
cussed. The suffragists have learned the importance of organ- 
ization. We have learned that we must subordinate our pref- 
erences to the decision of the majority; but we must not subor- 
dinate our conscience. Party loyalty, in the sense in which it 
has lately been urged, comes from the time before civil service 
reform, when all office holders went out at the end of every ad- 
ministration. Civil service will be undermined if women ever 
become convinced that party loyalty requires them to support 
every nominee on the ticket. 

“One bad thing left over from the war is that we have 
learned the trick of propaganda, und political parties and special 
interests are applying it. In suffrage work we were asking for 
only one thing, and we did not tread on any economic toes except 
those of the liquor interest. Now we are antagonizing many, and 
we shall find ourselves fought by many powers that we did not 
know existed. 

“We stand for open forums, the fundamental principle of 
which is to have live, active discussion, with a chance for imme- 
diate reply. If one side is presented on one occasion, and the 
opposite side on another, people have time to forget in between. 
Both sides should be presented together. With a chance for 
immediate reply, there will be less danger of misstatement and 
misrepresentation. The political parties fear the forum, but they 
will find it an advantage. 

‘“‘T hope we shall develop a new sense of party loyalty—a 
realization that the worst treachery we can commit to our party 
is to follow it blindly when it supports bad measures and bad 
men.” 

Mrs. Gellhorn said she had found a way of bringing light 
to the minds of some men who insisted that party loyalty re- 
quired women to vote a straight ticket. She would say to such 
a man: 

“ Are you interested in the Harvard-Yale ball game?” 

He would answer with enthusiasm that he was. 

“ But aren’t you more interested in having a clean game than 
you are in the success of either Harvard or Yale?” 

“Yes, certainly.” 

“Would you admire your own team if at that moment they 


the League was amended to ae te alee of een - Boston aroused much en:husi- 
Councillor with permanent voting power, which asm. She said in part: 

Miss Alice Stone Blackwell will fill during her “ The League of Women Voters i+ now 

oad organized in 46 out of the 48 states of the 

7m Union. I am not surprised at the disiavor 

that it meets with from some political bosses. No boss wants an 


informed, wide-awake, flexible electorate. Such an elector:te is 
the source of opposition to boss rule. If I were a boss, I s/ould 
not like the League of Women Voters at all. I pity that kind of 
boss; his end is near! 

“We have had 35 young women acting as apostles in our schools 
of citizenship, all in touch with Headquarters. First we aim to 
have in the chief city of each state a big Normal School of Citi- 
zenship, to train teachers, teaching them economics, politics and 
everything they want to know. Next we have a Normal School 
in every county, if possible. Missouri has 112 counties, and we 
have held Normal Schools in 103. Then we go after the town- 
ships. We try to get a citizenship course into every church, into 
every society and organization, into the universities. Many uni- 
versities already have citizenship directors. Let us organize 
Leagues of Women Voters among the girl students. Get 
after the denominational institutions. The Catholic University 
in St. Louis gave a citizenship course of 26 weeks in the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart, and it was one of the livest courses we have 
had. Get citizenship work into your State Normal Schools ; they 
all have summer courses. Then there is the whole public school 
system. In the West, where a number of the states have women 
at the head of their educational work, they have had a civics 
course for ages, but a civics course is usually stupid; put pep 
into it! Then go after the private schools. Then have a corre: 
spondence course for the women who have not been reached 
otherwise. Write to the League of Women Voters, 610 Century 
Building, St. Louis, Missouri, enclosing one dollar and you will 
receive our full course of citizenship lessons, written by Miss 
Marie Ames. The papers have taken it, far and wide. Alabama 
took 1,000 copies. 

“Then go into the Chautauquas and get a magnificent citizen- 
ship course into them; get a dandy speaker, and you will reach 
lots of people, and get them as members of the League of Women 
Voters. Do not forget the colored people; we take them in, and 
they adore it. A large class of colored women grew so fervent 
and so impressed with the solemnity of citizenship that one of 
them suddenly said, ‘ Let us unite in prayer! 
at once and joined in prayer. 

“The political parties go out of business a bit between elec- 
tions. We never go out of business. After we have instructed 
the women in the principles of good citizenship then we must 
apply it. Our departments will teach that. 
will still need to be stirred up and kept on tiptoe. 
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the holding of forums’ (you may get a better name for them) 
iq all parts of the city and in all sorts of buildings. Let the 
forums take up all the local problems—housing, milk, etc., etc. 
hen take up the state and national problems. 

“Tn Missouri we love having holidays; we make a holiday 
out of everything. We had one on registration day, and we had 


i placards, like those of the Red Cross, to put in the window of 


each registered woman: ‘Here a woman has registered, thus 


lassuming the full responsibilities of citizenship.’ This idea 


started in Michigan, and has spread. We kept that up till elec- 
tion day and then put a flag in every window. It is greater to 
live for democracy than to die for it. 

“We planned to hold parties on the eve on Thanksgiving and 
invite all the men who had been elected and say, ‘We have 
elected you to do such and such things’; and in about six months 
we will ask them to another party—perhaps on April Fools’ Day! 

“Then we are going to have a Fellowship Day. I like cere- 
moniais! On New Year’s Day we plan to have all the whistles 
blow and everybody come out and shake hands. 


“Councils should be called by the Leagues of Women Voters, 
both nationally and by states. Go to the largest city, and get 
all the chief organizations of women to send representatives and 
to say what they think we had better work for in the Legisla- 
ture— which bills shall be picked out and backed as women’s 
measures. Don’t go into the Legislature with half a dozen dif- 
ferent health bills, but go with one, and you will get it. Each 
organization sinks its identity for the time. They go to the 
Legislature and say, ‘ We are the forward-looking women of the 


f state, and we want these things done.’ 


“Instead of being worried by the opposition of the political 
parties, I am complimented by it. Let us be brave, honest and 
efficient, and the parties will finally welcome us. Their big 
men will appreciate and admire us. 

“The last proof that we are fully organized and at work 
will be the National Convention that we are going to hold in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in April; and our slogan is, ‘A delegate from 


$7 9 


every Congressional district in every state! 


Leonia Women 
(Continued from page 769) 


ence. From the beginning we have consistently aimed at one 
hundred per cent. participation and we have relied chiefly upon 
our own resources so that the beginning of our second year finds 
us with both courage and strength to meet the challenge of our 
newer and higher ideals. It-is always inspiring to find that our 
independent judgments coincide with those of recognized author- 
ity and we have been delighted at recent testimony on behalf 
of discussion groups. Professor James Harvey Robinson, of 
the New School of Social Research, in an article in the Octo- 
ber Harper’s, cites the tonic effect of dialogue upon the develop- 
ment of the Greek mind in Plato’s time and concludes that “there 
is much need to encourage and elaborate opportunities for profit- 
able discussion today.” After twenty-six years of experience in 
political educational work the leaders of the League for Political 
Education stress the importance of discussion groups as the best 
possible substitute for the New England town meeting—‘ the 
greatest educational experiment in democratic government that 
the world has ever known.” There were no bosses at the Leonia 
Forum, for it maintained the League of Women Voters’ Ideal— 
Americanized Americans, a one hundred per cent. electorate, 
educated to the duties of serious, intelligent citizenship. 


(A second article from Mrs. Hamilton will follow, showing 
the dramatization of the Constitutional Convention.—Ep. ) 











Do You Speak 
Correct English? 


Or do you only think you do? 


—in’kwirry for inqui’ry; ad’dress . for 
Do You Say address’ ; cu’pon ioe con’ pens press’idence 
for prece’dence; al’lies for al-lies’; epitome for epii’o-me; 
ac’climated for accli’mated; progrum for program; hydth for 
height; ali’as for a’lias; oleomarjerine for oleomargarine; 
grimmy for gri’my; compar’able for com’parable; etc.? 
Do You Say — between you and I; a raise in salary; 

a long ways off; a setting hen; let’s you 
and I go somewheres; those kind of men; that coat sets good; 
I don’t know as I can; a mutual friend; the bread raises; pro- 
viding I go; one less thing; where will I meet you; he referred 
back to; a poor widow woman; money for the poor Belgiums; 


etc. ? 

Do You Know When To Use Taonga Fe _- 
ther or further; drank or drunk; who or whom; I or me; lunch 
or luncheon; affect or effect; council, consul or counsel; prac- 
tical or practicable; etc.? 

Can You Pronounce Foreign Words Like 
—masseuse, ’cello, bourgeois, lingerie, décolleté, faux pas, hors 
d’oeuvre, maraschino, Ypres, Sinn Fein, Bolsheviki, Reichstag, 
Il Trovatore, Thais, Paderewski, Nazimova, Galli-Curci, Les 
Misérables, ete. ? 


Correct English is the 
Password of Culture 


Do you realize that the only means a stranger has of “ placing” 
you, that is, of reading your early associations and present 
education, is by the English you speak or write? 

Correct Speech and Accurate Pronunciation are essential 
to progress in business and in society. Your ease among edu- 
cated people depends upon your confidence in your own 
speech. You may tactfully conceal your ignorance in other 
subjects, but every time you utter a word, your education and 
refinement are judged by the kind of English you speak. 


BUSINESS PEOPLE need Correct English for their ad- 
vancement; PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE need it in their 
associations; SOCIETY PEOPLE need it in club and draw- 
ing-room; TEACHERS need it in the schoolroom; PARENTS 
need it in the home; EVERYBODY needs Correct English. 


Miller System of Correct English 
for Cultured Speech 


A practical, intensive course of 15 lessons for Men and Women 
of the business, professional or social world, progressive 
teachers, up-to-date parents, etc., in simplified applied Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric, Vocabulary, Punctuation, Common Errors, 
Correct Pronunciation of 525 misused English words, of War 
Names, of Operas, Musicians, Artists, ete., also of French. 
Italian, German, and Latin Phrases in common use, Good Form 
in Letter Writing, and many minor items that contribute to 
cultured conversation, poise and personality. 


It Costs You Nothing to Examine the Course 
This is the same course that the teacher has been giving for years 
in various cities of the United States to hundreds of enthusiastic 
students in large classes, clubs, department stores, etc. The students 
represent all grades and all ages and include all types of Business 
Men and Women, Managers, Secretaries, Teachers, Doctors, Nurses, 
Lawyers, C. 8. Practitioners, Musicians, Readers, Writers, Speakers, 
etc. 

To benefit progressive people everywhere who 
cannot attend these classes, THE MILLER SYSTEM O | $ 00 
OF CORRECT ENGLISH is now presented through VUMY — 
correspondence for half the class fee. It is the 
lowest priced course of its kind. 

It costs you nothing to examine the course and learn for yourself 
whether it is what YOU need. Just fill in or copy the coupon 
below and mail to 


THE MILLER SYSTEM OF CORRECT ENGLISH 
Dept.C, 843 Tremont Building Boston, Mass. 





The Miller System of Correct English, Dept. C, 843 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

Please send, for my inspection, your 15-lesson COURSE in CORRECT 
ENGLISH. If I decide to keep the course, I will send you five dollars and 
receive the SELF-CORRECTING KEY. Otherwise I will return the lessons 
within five days. Write or print name and address plainly. 


ADDRES ccc ccccoscceccewrecsevereseevrcwecevseseescresersceseece 


WANTED Leaders everywhere to organize classes in clubs, stores, factories 
and independently. Teachers and Clubs should ask for circular 
“How to Conduct a Money-Making Study Class.” 
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WHo knows? 
Y\ Mevpe Ve BE ! 
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Brown in Chicago Daily News. 


Just as the Price of Sugar Was Coming Down 














Bushnell in Elmira, N. Y. Star Gazette. 
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The 1920 Hallowe’en Witch 


























Le Cocq in the Telegram, Portland, Oregon. 


Two Souls with But a Single Thought 





Westerman in Ohio State Journal. 


At Last Man’s Equal 
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Chapin in the St. Louis Star. 


The Perplexed Fisherman 


Evans in tie Baltimore American. 
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The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course 
Inside Stories About the Federal Departments 


HE Bureau of Standards at Washington 
+; a part of the Department of Commerce 
and was created by an Act of Congress on 
March 3, 1901. 


ment, construction, custody, and maintenance of 


It is charged with the develop- 


the reference and working standards in use in 
the United States. 


tablishment, the limited amount of work of this 


It took over, upon its es- 


character which had previously been handled by 
the Office of Weights and Measures of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. The Bureau is 
situated on a twenty-four-acre site in the north- 
west suburbs chosen primarily because of its 
advantages for scientific work. 

Its total force at the present time numbers 
about 800 men and women, the majority of 
whom are engaged in research work. That the 
field of standardization is a large one is ob- 
vious from the size of the Bureau, but although 
the use of standards in certain scientific lines is 
familiar to every one, the broad, economic im- 
portance of such work is at the present time not 
appreciated by the average American citizen. 

As it is only within very recent years that the 
necessity for exact standards in many of our 
industries has been recognized, it is not sur- 


that 
people have, as just now mentioned, but little 


prising many otherwise well-informed 
knowledge of the vital importance of the Bu- 
reau’s work in their ordinary daily life. It 
may be truthfully stated that every transaction 
depends upon the use of standards of some 
sort and the manner in which the United States 
is able to pass through the present critical 
period will depend very largely upon the way 
in which we utilize the important scientific re- 
sults secured through such research institutions 


as the Bureau of Standards. 


OMEN are particularly concerned with 
W the expenditure of money for many dif- 
ferent kinds of goods and for a great variety 
of services, and during the present era of high 
costs, it is absolutely essential that all goods 
which we buy and all services which we pay 
for shall be suitable for the purpose intended 
and shall represent fair value for the money ex- 
pended. The only way this can be determined 
is by the use of some form of standard by 
which the quantity and quality of the goods or 
the character of the service can be judged. 

The first standards to be used, of which his- 
tory has left any record, were those of length, 











All Buying Based on 
Standards 
' By S. W. Stratton 


Director Bureau of Standards, United States 


Department of Commerce 


HE other bureaus in the Department of 
Commerce are: 

Bureau of the Census. 

Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Bureau of Fisheries. 

Bureau of Lighthouses. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Bureau of Navigation. 

Steamboat-Inspection Service. 








weight, or mass, as it is more properly termed, 
and 


others can be derived. 


time. From these standards nearly all 
Therefore, these three 
standards are essential in any civilization, how- 
ever primitive. The use of such standards en- 
ters into the buying and selling of almost every 
article of commerce, and we use them uncon- 
purchasing the smallest of 


sciously in even 


household supplies, as well as in important com- 
mercial transactions. If it is desired to pur- 
chase a certain amount of cloth, it is measured 
out by the yard; we pay for the gas used by 
our stove at so much a cubic foot, and in buy- 
ing sugar or coal, we are charged for it by the 
pound or ton. Even in the purchase of package 
goods, the label on which states the net con- 
has been deter- 
The 


has been instrumental in starting a nation-wide 


tents, the amount so stated 


mined by the use of standards. Bureau 
campaign for honest weights and measures, 


and has also for many years advocated a 
policy of honest advertising, realizing that the 
time will surely come when all goods bought 
and sold must be as represented. 

In all this work it should not be assumed that 
the consumer is the only person benefited. The 
reputable dealers likewise are only too glad to 
see such educational work carried on, and have 
lent their aid to the Bureau in every way pos- 


sible. 


F exact standards are necessary in ordinary 
work, in engineering and scientific work 
their importance is even greater. They are 
the basis of large scale production and the con- 


sequent moderate cost of the finished article. 





Take, for instance, the automobile indus’ ry in 


the United States; its phenomenal develo; ment 
and the relatively low prices charged for A neri- 
can cars are both largely the result of the vse of 
the interchangeable system of manufacture that 


is, the making of a large number of pars of 


exactly the same size. All of the tools used 
in production of this sort are compared with 
standard gages to insure their accuracy. hese 
gages are simply very exact standards of lc ngth 
and their testing is one of the important ser ices 
which the Bureau of Standards performs fo~ the 


block ¢ 


which are small pieces of steel with thei 


industries. Devices known as 
surfaces a fixed distance apart, were proc 
for the first time in this country by a pr 
developed during the war at the Burear 
Standards. 

The standardization of surveyors’ tapes 
trates the other extreme of this work and 
be considered as affecting the value of every 
piece of land in this country, for the determina- 
tion of the area of a piece of real estate de- 
pends, of course, upon the use of accurate sur- 


veying instruments. 


Same Cloth by Different Names 

We have just referred to the need of stan- 
dards in the purchase of a piece of cloth. When 
purchasing cloth, however, unconsciously 
that of 
length. We examine the cloth to see if, in our 


we 
make use of other standards than 
estimation, it comes up to a certain standard of 
quality. Many people, through long experience, 
have become experts in the judging of textiles, 
yet this industry has not received the scientific 
investigation which its importance warrants and 
one of the researches which the Bureau is con- 
ducting is one covering this whole broad field of 
textile manufacture. One of the great difli- 
culties in this industry to-day is the fact that 
various manufacturers have different names for 
the same kind of goods or call different goods 
This results in considerable 


the 


by the same name. 


confusion and also in dissatisfaction on 


part of the purchaser. Such a condition is not 
primarily due to an intent to deceive the pur- 
chaser, but merely to the lack of any accurate 
standards in this particular industry. 

The importance of heat measurements is only 
now beginning to be understood by many of 
our industries, the quality of whose output d« 
pends upon the accurate control of temper: 
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lighting, and heating services in 





ure. In this country the manu- 
acture of porcelains and ceramic 
products of kinds lately 


heen taken up on a large scale. A 


all has 
breat deal of the success of this 
york will depend upon the accu- 
rate knowledge of the best tem- 


Beratures to use in the turnaces in 





which the pieces are fired. 
Some years ago the Bureau in- 


M yestigated the condition of the clin- 


direct charges for service, taxes, 


and in other ways, amounts to $80 
per person per year—a large sum. 
A very small part of this great ex- 
penditure would suffice to maintain 


not only one but several Bureaus 
equipped to investigate the whole 
industrial problem. 

The 


vestigations 





results of the Bureau's in- 


are made available to 








the public by means of reports is- 


sued from time to time through the 





fical thermometer industry and 
; found that many of the instruments 
B sold were very inaccurate and in 
Bsome causes were sold with a mis- 
Sicading maker’s certificate intended 
Bio dec the purchaser by making 
Bhim be e that the instrument had 
Pbeen tested and found accurate by 
Ithe Bureau of Standards. The 





Bureau has taken a leading part in 


attempting to eliminate the unre- 
4 


P liable thermometers and has met 


"with a considerable degree of suc- 


During the fiscal year ended 


cess. 










P June 30, 1919, no less than 19,773 clinical ther- 
mometcrs were submitted to the Bureau for 
P test, and of these 18,503, or 94.1 per cent re- 


ceived certificates. The absolute necessity for 


fan accurate instrument for use by physicians 


and in the sick room is, of course, unques- 

tioned 

The use of optical instruments is not con- 

fined alone to the scientific laboratory, and 
B even in such laboratories the results often have 


© avery direct effect upon the actual cost of com- 
modities bought by every one. One of the most 
important tests in connection with the produc- 
tion of sugar is one made by means of the po- 


lariscope. If a beam of polarized light is passed 
through a sugar solution, the plane of polariza- 
tion is rotated, and the degree of this rotation 
is an indication of the purity of the sugar solu- 
tion. Therefore, the instrument known as the 
polariscope is necessary for the control of the 
Such 


instruments were very scarce at the time of the 


product in every sugar refining plant. 


war and many sugar refineries were forced to 
use old and obsolete types as well as instru- 
ments which were in bad condition. The Bu- 
reau undertook to calibrate and put in good 
order as many of these instruments as possible 
and has continued the work without interrup- 
tion since that time. The value of its services 
in this field cannot be overestimated, for sugar 
is a necessity for all of us, and a maximum 
production is demanded. 

In the case of the public utility services, stan- 
dards are necessary in every part of the work. 
All the water, gas, and electricity which we use, 
is metered by special instruments, and the 
amount of money paid for the service depends 
wholly upon the accuracy of the metering de- 
vice. The Bureau of Standards has for many 
years taken an active part in the calibration and 


standardization of such devices and is the rec- 





Tras 


Couldn’t you buy to better advantage if 
legislation to reduce the number of hampers in use from forty to six, as 





A PROPOSED CHANGE 


Congress pf assed 


shown in the above illustrations ? 


ognized authority on the subject in this coun- 
try. Suth other appliances as gas burners, gas 
tubing, etc., have been subjected to rigid exam- 
ination to determine their suitability for use and 
the degree of excellence of their construction. 


Very often the employment of inferior de- 


vices results not only in a pecuniary loss, but 
Defective gas tubing has 
still 


also in loss of life. 
been a frequent cause of accidents. <A 
more important case is that of the proper elec- 
trical wiring of buildings and houses, rules for 
which have been incorporated in the various 
safety codes in the preparation of which the 
Bureau has collaborated with those engineering 
The 


with 


societies and industries most concerned. 


importance of standards in connection 
safety work is only just becoming recognized, 
but such investigations promise to take a posi- 
tion all 


work. Many of our large industrial plants have 


in the front rank of standardization 


shown great interest in the employment of 


standardized safety devices to prevent loss of 


life and injury resulting from improperly 


guarded machines, belts, etc. 


Reducing Manufacturing Costs 
Another very broad field for such a research 
institution as the Bureau of Standards is that in 


the most 


connection with examination of the 


for carrying on industrial 


The 


dency in some industries is to add the large 


economical means 


processes of various kinds. present ten- 
increased cost of production to the price of the 
finished product and thus pass the burden on to 
the ultimate consumer without making a suffi- 
cient study of the production process itself. In 
most cases, there is room for a great deal of im- 
provement with consequently lowered cost. The 
amount of money paid by every individual in 
the United States to public utilities, including 


all kinds of transportation, communication, 


the pending ing 


Government Printing Office. Three 
of the circulars are of particular 
and have been 


interest to women 


in wide demand. They are: Circu- 
lar No. 55, ““ Measurements for the 
Household”; No. 70, “ Materials 
for the Household,” and No. 75, 
Household.” <A 


ard to hang in the kitchen and giv- 





‘Safety for the 


various weights and measures 


in daily use was issued about a 

year ago and is listed as Miscellan- 

eous Publication No. 39, “ Household Weights 
and Measures.” 

The Bureau of Standards needs and expects 


all 


for, as has been 


women of this 


the 


the hearty support of the 


country, shown in fore- 
going paragraphs, its work benefits everyone and 
comes perhaps as near to the home as that of 
any of the government institutions. It is not a 


Bureau, the time of whose staff is spent in 


abstruse scientific calculations of doubtful 


value to the average citizen; it is engaged on 
work important to every one of us in any field 


in which we may be engaged. 
Bibliography 

HERE is just one way of knowing what 
‘i the federal departments are doing now 
and that is by means of letters and of the cur- 
rent bulletins which the departments are con- 
stantly publishing and which they will send 
free upon request. 

The woman who wants to go more deeply 
into the relationship of the departments to the 
general scheme of government will find the fol- 
lowing four books interesting and helpful 

The Federal Executive, by John Philip Hill 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston), is a good 
single book on the topic. It gives a sweeping 
the depart- 
kind of 


It is crisp, easy reading. 


summary of the organization of 


ments with pithy illustrations of the 
work they do. 
The President’s 


Learned (Yale University Press), describes the 


Cabinet, by Henry Barrett 
American departments as they differ from sim- 
ilar governmental organizations in Europe and 


f the 


traces the history of the establishment « 
ten departments. 

A History of the 
Mary L. Hinsdale (University of Michigan), is 


a published thesis, giving a critical view of the 


President’s Cabinet, by 


(Continued on page 7&2) 
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OMEN who may be away 

from home will be inter- 
ested to know that we can take 
care of securities, collect income 
from whatever source, and credit 
it to their checking account. Drop 
in and ask Miss Furman, in 
charge of our Women’s Depart- 
‘ment. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST | 
COMPANY 





Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 
We Are Sometimes Called the Official Suffrage Bank 
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“ THE GOODY SHOP” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
32 West 38th St. 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 

















We Pass It On 
To the Editor of Tue WomAN CITIZEN : 


ILL you please give us something along 
the line of woman’s wage as compared 
with man’s. 

How do men get their excessive wages—say 
the miner, the railroad man, the mason, the 
plumber, whose daily wage ranges from $8 
to $20 a day? 

Is it not by stealing them from the women? 
Are not the excessive wages of men the with- 
held living wages of women—the 12,000,000 or 
more who work outside of the home and 13,- 
000,000 or more absolutely wageless mothers and 
house-wives, the board and clothes slaves. 

Does not woman pay $4.50 a bushel for her 
potatoes, 50 to 70 cents a pound for her butter, 
27 cents for her sugar; 35 to 45 cents a yard for 
her gingham, $6 to $10 a pair for her shoes? 
On a wage of from $8 to $10 a week—is this 
not from 800 to 1,000 per cent less wages for 
bodily upkeep, than a man gets for his body 
and soul maintenance? Does it take so much 
less of the necessary body constituents to keep 
her going at hard work? And as for money 
for recreation, we are to understand it is not a 
natural craving of the female soul—I suppose? 

Now with living expenses the same for wom- 
en as for men, are not men (great strong, manly 
men) actually living off the life-blood of wom- 
en? Are they not living off the slavery of 
women to a far greater extent, than when 
women and men were more nearly on a “ neces- 
saries of life” basis. 

The argument that a man has to keep his 
family has no sense of justice in it, for single 
men get the same wage as married men. We 
could keep the female sex at a slave wage, 
forever on this idea. 

Take the average wage of a factory girl or a 
clerk at $8 a week and the railroad man at $8 
a day, is he not stealing 5 days of her wages? 
How much greater the expenditures of force in 
mining coal, than washing a lot of dirty overalls 
and underwear weighing five to six pounds each. 


when wet? 


With Our Contributing Editors 


Yet we prate of equality (labor at least) 
freedom of democracy, with women slavery 
the foot-stool of the Nation. 





Believe me, I am no writer, but I try to que. 
tion some things that do not seem fair. Pleay 
write this up for the CITIzEn. 

N. H. A Reaper 

Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 
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Appreciation Always Heips 
To THE EpITOR OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

T is not too late, I hope, to thank the Cp. 

1ZEN for its kindly words during my can. 
didacy for Secretary of State. May I als 
thank, through your columns, the friends who 
supported me with their votes. I appreciate 
their help and regret that I cannot reac’ them 
all by letter. 


The campaign proved that there are many 


women who value principles and ca 
more than party names. Some of my warmest 
supporters were Republicans who worked for 
me and contributed most generously. This in- 
dependent spirit of the new voters is the hope 
of the country today. May it continue to grow! 
While I lost at the polls, I consider the vote 
given me, regardless of party lines, a true vie 
tory. It will help the next woman or the next 
after the next to win. 
Harriet May Mi ts 
Syracuse, Nov. 28, 1920. 


Mrs. Boole’s Count 

NTERESTED subscribers to the Woman 
Cit1zEN have written in from time to time 
to know the exact figures of the vote polled by 
Mrs. Ella Boole for United States Senator to 
succeed Senator James W. Wadsworth, of New 
York. The official count of the state is not yet 
published; but in Mid-November twenty-nine of 
the counties outside of greater New York had 
finished their count and gave Mrs. Boole 73,116 
votes. On the basis of these counties, it was 
then estimated that Mrs. Boole had polled 132, 
000 votes up state and 19,000 in the greater city, 

making an approximate total of 151,000. 
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ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. ] 





NewYork - Brooklyn - Chicago 











Give comfort, poise and efficiency, with high 


> 99 arch and narrow heel fitting, not found in any 
as voi UT other shoe. 
me Endorsed by the highest authorities. 


America’s most popular shoe. 


REGISTERED 


Shores 36 West 36th St. 224 Livingston St. 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RETAIL STORES 
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Mrs. Boole ran in the primaries on the Repub- 
ican ticket and lost to Wadsworth. She re- 
mained in the fight as the Prohibition candidate 
for Senator, receiving 56,288 votes in excess 
of her party two years ago in the twenty-nine 
}yp-state counties from which full returns have 
Sheen received. “It is fair to presume,” said the 
| New York Times. of November 14, “ that this 
S excess reflects in a greater degree than is shown 
Fon the face of the figures the extent to which 
Senator \Vadsworth was cut by Republican suf- 
| frage zealots and prohibition enthusiasts, for the 
j list includes such counties as Erie and Monroe, 
with the cities of Buffalo and Rochester, where 
"the Senator received thousands of Democratic 
yotes on the strength of his ‘ wet’ record.” 


it Was Not a Dog Fight 

ASTON, Pennsylvania, county seat of old 
E Northampton (hardshell politically), has 
just awakened to the significance of something 
that happened to it a few weeks before elec- 
tion, through the initiative of the League of 
' Women Voters. The county chairman and her 
committee decided to invite the whole county 
to a Pan-Candidate Rally so that the men and 
women might see, hear and become acquainted 
the men who were clamoring to represent 
them in state and national government. The 
Chairman of the League felt that in the case of 
one or two candidates one look would 


with 


at lea 


settle the voters’ mind and the 


had 


the League of 


be enough to 


candidate’s chances, for she interviewed 


l Women 


them all in behalf of 


Voter On her way to the 


big meeting she met an acquaintance who had 


just after primaries! 


formerly had a_ picturesque political career. 


“Aren’t you going to the Rally?” she hailed 
him. “ No, thank you,” said he, “ when I watch 
dog-fights they’re usually out in the open!” But 
it did not turn out to be a dog fight at all. Each 
to ten minutes of oratory, 


late limited 


that precious little bit of time in assur- 


candi 
spent 
us—“each in his own tongue "—what he 
There 


not a slur on the wicked “ administration ” 


ing 

proposed to do for us if he were elected. 
was 
ot one snarl about the “Predatory Repub- 


== 


lican Party.” Women voters—oh how we were 
appealed to on the lines of schools, welfare and 
general betterment! The Rally, thanks to the 


innate chivalry of American men when address- 
ing women, was an inspiration to women to 
push gently forward the entering wedge into 
political life. Prior to this meeting, our only 
medium for local political information had been 
two newspapers whose editors largely mistaking 
the appetites of their readers had slammed, 
slurred and vilified the other party’s candidates. 
It was thrilling to find our candidates better 
sports than our two editors. City officials have 
since asked the League to cooperate with them 
in showing the women in specific ways how 
they can be of intelligent assistance to the var- 
ious departments. 
Evetyn CAMERON McDowELL. 
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Two Pioneers 

RS. CHARLOTTE PIERCE is probably 
M the only survivor of the women who at- 
tended the first local Woman’s Rights Conven- 
tion, held at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848. 
She registered to vote in Philadelphia at the 
recent presidential election. She was looking 
forward to casting her ballot; and the Penn- 
sylvania suffragists were looking forward with 
But 


when election day came, Mrs. Pierce was ill in 


joy and tenderness to seeing her do it. 


bed, and could not go to the polls. 

The Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, D.D., 
is the only survival of the speakers at the first 
National Woman’s Rights Convention, held at 
Worcester, Mass., in 1850. On November 2nd 
she went with one of her daughters to the polls 
in Elizabeth, New 


camp stool to sit upon in case she should have 


Jersey, provided with a 


to wait in line. But as soon as her presence 
the men and women who were 


She 


was known, all 
standing in line gladly made way for her. 
had to have the assistance of an election officer 
in marking her ballot, owing to her blindness 
(she is 95 years old), but she cast her vote 
cheerfully and successfully. She had made her 
first speech for woman’s rights in 1846. It is 
a wonderful change to have come about in one 
woman’s life time. Perhaps the changes in the 
next fifty years may be even greater. 


A. 3. S. 
Ct 


EW YORK women, especially those of 
N the Democratic party, will be grieved to 
hear of the death on Saturday, November 27th, 
at St. Vincent’s Hospital, of Miss Rose Helen 
Fay. Miss Fay 


cratic leader in the 21st Assembly District, and 


was the first woman Demo- 


was a suffrage leader in this district for a year. 
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Convenience of Guests 


HE office of the Waldort- 

Astoria is not merely a 
registration desk and source of 
information. Itis the first point 
of contact between the hotel 
and its guests—a contact which 
the management strives to 
make a courteous and cordial 
one. 


L. M. BOOMER, President 





Fi-fliexs:-&-Son, 


BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 








=: 675 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd St., N. Y. C. 








ANNIE DAHL BATES of 1425 


Jackson street, Philadelphia, is said to 


RS. 


be the first woman assessor in Pennsylvania. 
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C Inside Out 
(Continued from page 767) 
and those owners of the Standard Oil have — and duties of citizens of the United States ay 
done more to advance socialism, anarchism, and M*® IBERS of Congress agree that there is copies of this in all foreign languages will f 
unrest and agitation than all the socialistic agi- little likelihood of the passage of any but gi stributed to imm igrants on shipboard. It shill 
: appropriations and routine bills in this session. al 
tators who stand today between the oceans.’ This means that the Sheppard-Towner bill may also write a simple textbook for natur.lizatio {iM 
“The legislation which is proposed today is 90 ever to the extra session while thousands of candidates to study. 
‘ babies and mothers die every week for lack of : 
not a drop in the ocean compared to the regu- the care it would provide. Other legislation to In the House, Representative Albert Johng:Ai 
. : pe 3 ai 9 a ae Mi it the : a . . ; ig : . 
lations which an aroused people will impose if which the women of the nation have pledged of w ashington, chairman of the Committee oft 
: ; ; : their aid may also be passed over. Are you con- : i f . 
the present meat situation with the high prices tent to allow this to happen? Immigration and Naturalization, is promising 
is permitted to continue,” declared one of the Amy en a le stand concerning the meat- early report of a bill for the restrictio: of jp 
“oe Fe ’ . packing legislation? ‘ : 4 7 
men in favor of the Gronna bill. Revision of the federal departments is pro- migration which he considers “ most st~ingen 
: : posed. Some changes are necessary. Others While the bill is carefully drawn, it mikes 
Life and Death with Labor would destroy the departments in which women cf : baie: k ae 
O less strenuous is the labor struggle be- are especially interested. exception for the admission of blood ative 
fore Congress. The American Federa- Watch this Congress and let your Congress- of naturalized aliens now in this coun'ry ay 
men know you are watching. : si fi 
tion of Labor is fighting for its very life. On many members believe that this “ leaves dc 
the one hand it is beset by the employers who wide open. 
suffered’ from what they considered labor op- And there seems much to guard against. One The Senate and House committees ng 2 
pression during the war and who see in the senator is contemplating introducing a bill going such disagreement and the individual nber 
present financial and production stringency an so far as to force labor unions to incorporate, having so many differences of opinion a: to th 
opportunity to strike a blow against the unions which would give the courts great power in methods for restriction, indicate that much dis 
and for the open shop. On the other hand the such situations as those disclosed by the build- cussion will intervene before any meac<ure j 


Federation, due to its own conservatism, is 


fought by the labor radicals. The Federation 


claims to have elected a number of favorable 


men to the next Congress. Therefore it will 


moves in 


guard against unfriendly 


especially 


this one. 





“Dear Santa: Please 


Make Mother Well” 


Christmas morning this year will dawn 
bleak and gray for thousands of little 
kiddies, whose only Santa Claus will be 
the stalking spectre of Tuberculosis, ex- 
acting his toll of 150,000 lives this year 
in our country alone. Can we—can you— 
reflect on our Christmas spirit with a 
sense of righteousnessif we have failed to 
include Christmas Seals with our gifts—? 





Seals 


Each seal helps finance your national, state 
and local tuberculosis associations who 
are devoting all that science and human 
devotion have in them to combat this 
preventable and curable scourge. Buy and 
use all the Christmas Seals you can afford. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 








—— 
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ing investigation in New York City. 
That labor 


tion in this Congress is evident in the appeal 


realizes its danger from legisla- 
said to have been made to Herbert Hoover. The 
proposal of the second national industrial con- 
ference was not generally liked by labor. Mr. 
Hoover was supposed to be mainly responsible 
for that proposal and it is therefore the more 
significant that he is said to have been called 
to Washington in conference with labor repre- 


sentatives, 


Immigration an Emergency 
MMIGRATION is 


emergency of first importance by many mem- 


considered to be an 
bers but the diverse solutions offered make it 
seem unlikely that any restrictions will be passed 
by this session. 

chairman of the Senate 


Senator Sterling, 


Committee on Immigration, will propose a bill 


providing for an immigration board of five 


members with the Secretary of Labor an ex- 
officio member and chairman. His own explana- 
tion of the bill made for the Woman CITIZEN 
is that “ the secretaries of the various states will 
be asked to report in January of each year the 
amount of unemployment in their states during 
the year, the kinds of industries in which there 
is shortage of labor, the kind of immigration 


desired and the assimilability of those immi- 
grants already within the states, how many are 
naturalized, how many employed and the num- 
ber of their American-born children. From 
these reports the board will estimate the number 
of immigrants of each ethnic group to be ad- 


The 
admitted in any one year shall be limited to 


mitted during the year. total number 


less than the present annual number, more than 
one million. The number in any ethnic group 
shall not exceed one-fifth of one per cent of 
the total population. The immigration board 


shall prepare a simple statement of the rights 


passed. The manufacturing interests, wh ch ar 
said to desire continued immigration, wil! ente 
into the discussion, as will also labor, whic 
desires an immediate restriction of imn ation 
for its own protection. There is still rthe 
factor in the case—those people who side 
that with the present unsettled econom nd 
tions the admission of immigrants wh am 


“with their cards from the Third Internation: 


in their pockets” is a menace to the life of th 
nation. 
Vital Significance of Credits 
HE question of the extension of dits 
has a vital significance to every h 


Whether the 


at home and credits are 


the land. farmers are ad 


money extended for 
trade abroad (with a possible failure to repay 
the government) is not merely a matter 
settled by technical discussion. It is a questior 
for every housewife as well as every business 
man. 

In the few days preceding the opening of th 
session the agricultural committees of the Sen 
ate and House have held hearings at which i 
was brought out again and again that until the 
United States and the other nations of the worl 
are at peace and the question of the German in 
demnity decided, the finances of the world wil 
remain unsettled. 

Secretary of the Treasury Houston says, “! 
am in the curious position of having men com 
to me asking me to extend further credits i1 
Europe and at the same time asking my in 
fluence in cancelling the debts already contracted 
because Europe cannot pay them. I am against 
measures which will continue the war regercy 
or keep the treasury in the banking business.” 

The Senate’s agriculture committee, according 
to several of its members, is likely to bring in 
a bill of its own recommending the re-estab- 
lishment of the war finance corporation for ex- 


tended credits at home and abroad. 
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In talking of “farmers” it is fairly easy to 
accept the theory that inflation of the currency 
and extension of credits is bad finance and that 
not every One can come out whole when prices 
go down. But take for instance the story of one 
fine young farmer in Kansas, who owns a rich 
farm on which he lives with his wife and three 


children. His barns are filled with grain which 


cost him more to grow than the present market 
price. ite has had to sell cattle for less than 
they c him to feed, and must soon meet at 
the ba a loan of two thousand dollars which 


he had made on the cattle. The bank says it 


can loa: him no more money even with his farm 
as sec ity. His wife works from five in the 
mornin until ten at night literally running from 
her st to the table where she must feed her 


family and six farm laborers. A woman who 
rece! saw the children said, “I dared not tell 
that n. ther what I thought of the condition of 
her chi dren. It would have been the last straw 
to bre. « her endurance.” 

Thi. question of credits certainly claims the 


attention of the women of the country. 


Welfare Legislation 
a he face of these issues what are the 
chances of the so-called welfare legislation? 
The islation in which women generally have 
the greatest interest and which they feel to be 
their special responsibility. 

Every possible ounce of pressure is being put 
back of the Sheppard-Towner bill by the League 
of Women Voters and by the ten national organ- 
izations representing ten million women which 
are cooperating in the joint congressional com- 
mittee, with Mrs. Maud Wood Park as chair- 


man, 

Senator Sheppard, Democrat, says, “I shall 
do everything I can to advance the bill which 
is already on the calendar. It is non-partisan 
and assistance is pledged from both parties. It 
should pass.” 

Representative Towner, Republican, says, 
‘The bill is certain to be reported early by the 
House committee and placed on the calendar. It 
isa short bill. It needs no lengthy discussion of 
details, it should pass in this session.” 

The same efforts will be made for the Smith- 
Towner bill, which, with the Gronna meat pack- 
ing bill, accounts for three of the six bills en- 
dorsed by the League of Women Voters. 

The Rogers bill providing that American 
women may retain their citizenship even though 
married to aliens, is provoking much discus- 
sion. It recalls the old suffrage campaigns to 
hear the men who speculate in fear over what 
may happen to the children if mother has one 


nationality and father another. What will hap- 


per. is that the children will take the nationality 


of the country in which they happen to be born 
as they always have done. Another objection 
is made by the members from those states where 
there is a community property law. Why it 
would be worse to have one member of the 
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WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Seventy-first year begins September 29, 1920 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in science and language. Full 
laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, clinies, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
Special eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. Four months’ preliminary didactic and laboratory course 
for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. It 
is hoped to announce a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 
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family American and one alien than to have 


both alien it is difficult to comprehend. But if ~ 
there are difficulties, some of the women say, S Kee th 
“ Remedy the community property law.” ia D e 


It is possible that the bill when reported may 


Beacon Burning 


URING almost 

half a century 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 

held aloft the Beacon 

to light women’s way 

} to Political Liberty 
f and Progress. 


permit American women to retain their citizen- 
resident in this 





ship only so long as they are 
country. It is also possible that a retroactive 
clause may be added, the bill now being appli- 
cable only to the time subsequent to the ratifica- 
tion of the federal suffrage amendment. That 
part of the bill which Congress does not ques 

S a tribute to her 

memory and a 
continuation of her 
life’s work $500,000 is 
being raised to estab- 
lish a Foundation in 
Political Science at 


tion, that alien women shall not receive natural 
ization solely by virtue of their marriage to 
American men, is receiving adverse comment 
from social workers who think that it will in- 


crease the difficulties of admission to this coun 





try for foreign women and that those women Bryn Mawr College, 
‘ 3 : ¥ mi" lig 
will receive little encouragement from their hus- and a Foundation in 
Preventive Medicine at 


the Woman’s Medical 
College of Pennsyl- 
vania. 


She Did not Forget You 


Will You Remember Her 
—and Give? 


Make Checks Payable to 
The Pennsylvania Company 


Treasurer 


Anna foward Shaw Memorial 


Mail to the National Headquarters 


1606 Finance Building 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


bands to become naturalized unless they can do 
so at the same time with their husbands. 

The Curtis-Gard bill to prevent child labo 
and regulate school attendance in the District oi 
Columbia and the Fess bill to promote voca- 
tional education have many warm supporters in 
Congress, although the general inertia applies 
to them also 

The League of Women Voters is bringing in 
a large group of women to urge these bills and 
their efforts will be described in next week's 
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Federal Departments 





HERE is one piece of legislation for which 
E . , SUMME PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
the WomAN CITIZEN has been trying to Register Now. Begins July Sth 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
closest attention. That is the re-organization cae hoicn oe “ye sii. Miata rs es 
Advertising, il and six other cour 


Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York. 


prepare its readers and which requires their 









lustration 


of the federal departments. Senator Kenyon 


will probably introduce a bill to take all exist- 








. 
ing welfare bureaus such as the women’s and 


children’s in the Department of Labor, Ameri 


canizaton an edcaton and nase shen nde | BRDRECENTATIVES WANTED 


partment of social welfare which is understood 


to be in accord with Senator Harding’s plans. ’ ‘. - , 
abate sips dai The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
Senator Medill McCormick has a bill to abolish : 
: ae cure the services of one or more women 
the Department of the Interior and in its stead : : 
, y in each city or community throughout 
to create two departments, one for public works 4 
; Y : hs the country to secure new subscribers and 
and one for public welfare. There are other : : 
renewals on present subscriptions 


proposals but these two have received the widest 
discussion. This work may be done in leisure hours 

Women need to be on guard that in the and will be both pleasant and profitable. 
many proposed plans bureaus in which they 
are especially interested are not crippled, swal- Subscription Department 


lowed up or completely eliminated. 


A SECOND STORY OF THE | THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
| 
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* The Lady Who Didn’t Care ” 


The place where Magdeleine Marx’s Woman 
(Thomas Seltzer, N. Y.) revolts you is in its 
This quality is of the kind Henry 


vulgarity. 
James divined between the lilies and roses of 
Gabrielle d’Annunzio’s literary beauty—a _ vul- 
garity like a bad smell—a smell of something 
dead. 

Magdeleine Marx shows literary beauty too, 
an exaggeration of the modern type of imagist 
prose, but still at times not without lyric and 
rhythmic charm. Her sense perceptions are 
acutely responsive, but a sombre intensity and 
complete lack of humor and proportion make 
her pages teasingly monotonous, almost dull. 

Great protestations of candor and high desire 
may disarm the reader’s criticism of the morality 


‘ 


of this blatant effort to reveal “woman,” but 
nothing can take away from its bad taste. It 
may be quite within the province of chastity to 
insist upon disrobing before the public; but it is 
not within the province of delicacy. The wom- 
an of whom Magdeleine Marx writes, not only 
tears off all the covering from her emotions, but 
She 


It may be truth for a 


she shouts attention to their nakedness. 
vaunts this as truth. 
few people who live only for sake of their own 
sensations; it is not truth for masses of people 
who do not at all believe that the chief end 
of woman is to make a cult of her emotions. 

There is not only the vulgarity of clamoring 
lust in this book, but an almost ludicrous self- 
Life and death and 
peace, the very God above, exist, but to feed an 
“ Give 


screams this woman from first page to 


investigation. war and 


ego so insatiable as to be monstrous. 
me,” 
Two men have filled their appointed lot 
Then they die, and she 


seeks something else, more men, another chance 


last. 
of vitalizing her life. 


to tear intoxication out of a fellow creature. 

‘For there comes a moment when you have 
taken from some one else everything there was 
to be taken. Without his noticing he becomes 
useless, he must disappear.” 

This is woman’s. long suit, according to Miss 
Marx. Even her dead become nothing to her 
after her frantic grief, a grief that one divines 
to be rather agreeable because it also, while it 
lasts, is an orgy of the emotions. 

Of her dead lovers, she says: “In my fierce 
survival I have preserved only what is of use 
All the rest has decomposed; it is noth- 
We should break away 
And she does. 


to me. 
ing to me any more. 


from this burden of the dead.” 





The Book Stall 


Anti-Feminist Types of 
Women 








She goes into the silences and finds a god for 
herself, one made in her own image. Upon him 
she calls to send her another lover. 

There are only two amusing breaks in this 
intense and self-inverted revelation. One is 
when the author pities the prostitute Marie, as 
if she herself were something different. 

And when Henri Barbusse in a preface says 
that here is a book which at last “ expresses 


When he 


adds, “the supreme vision rising up out of 


woman,” he is a little funny, too. 


these pages is as luminous as a heavenly revela- 
tion,” one takes it that man is at his old trick 
of finding that view of woman true which is 
agreeable to himself. A woman clamorous for 
man no doubt pleases man’s vanity. 

This woman portrayed by Magdeleine Marx is 
no feminist creation. She is a reversion to the 
lowest conception of woman, that in which she 
lives only by union, wholesome or evil, with 
man. The atithor owns this without apparent 
shame. 

This type of woman builds nothing, creates 
nothing, endures nothing. She is a poisonous 
fungus. She has no faith in herself nor in her 
sex. Magdeleine Marx betrays the same opin- 
ion of women that the anti-suffragists have long 


made famous. 


Samples of Matrimony 

Margaret Culkin Bamming has succeeded in 
offering quite a number of marital samples in 
This Marrying. (George H. Doran and Co.) 
That is her intention, and while she is a little 
crude and inartistic in putting her point over, 
she does put it over. 

Both 


Grant, are insistent in believing that there are 


the author and her heroine, Horatio 
many ways of being married and some of them 
are better than others. Horatio makes a con- 
siderable fuss over her own notions on matri- 
mony, giving her lover the traditional pursuit 
of her for rather finicking reasons. Otherwise, 
there would have been no story, no skeleton 
plot on which to hang theories, and no sustained 
interest. 

In this book many feminine types meet. The 
woman who marries for home or children is 
less frankness; 


demonstrated with more or 


fruits 


those who do not marry at all, but pick th 


of love at others’ expense, are also shown. 
Horatio wanted marriage to stand on some 


e that 
she would measure up to it; assurance tl xt her 


sort of predetermined assurance, assurat 
lover would. She belonged to the new genera. 
tion of women who have learned by ol serva- 
tion and hard experience that a woma:: whe 
commits her happiness to man, risks it on some 
thing as frail as herself. 

1€S a 
tabil- 


ity by the act of marriage than a women be- 


Knowing that the male no more bec¢ 


creature of infinite resource and complete 


comes a well-equipped mother by the me:e act 


of bearing a child, these clear-eyed young ‘hings 
of to-day have their moments of doubtin= the 
whole social order. Horatio’s compromise was 
that which is being made every day. She went 
forward on a very honest love as the <urest 


thing she could see, and took a chance. Knowing 


it to be a chance she had her eyes open and 


was ready. By so much the open-eyed girl of 
to-day has gone beyond the blindfold plunge 


of her mother’s leap in the dark. 


“The Woman Thou Gavest ” 
HATEVER is the matter with the world 
is woman’s fault, according to Araliella 

Kenealy, L. R. C. P., who spends a large part 
CE. 


Dutton & Company) in proving the inferiority 


of her Feminism and Sex Extinction 
of women and in pleading with them to try as 
hard as possible to make a cult of being in- 
ferior. 

She vibrates between arguments to show that 
women are a mere echo of man’s dominance, 
and wringing her hands for fear their na- 
tive superiority will wipe man out of exist- 
ence. Her book becomes a wail lest vanishing 
man shall be put out of business entirely by 
ascending woman. 

This kind of anti-feminist talk harks back 
to the things that suffragists even of Susan B. 
Anthony’s day had begun to hope were mori- 
bund along with the nonogenarian gentlemen 
who made speeches in Congresses and Parlia- 
the 


“ 


ments all about women’s intuitions and 
bloom on the peach.” 

Dr. Kenealy also talks about the bloom on 
forfeits when sie 


the peach, which woman 


“womanly qualities.” 
all this is that the most 


maintained concerning 


abandons her 
The trouble with 


nebulous secrecy is 


‘qualities.’ They seem to be any brand 


‘ 


those 
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A oof femininity the speaker happens to fancy. 
If a woman is going to keep the bloom on 
the peach and her intuitional faculties to boot 
and be 2 “‘ womanly woman,” she must belong to 
I the “homozygotes ”—that is the type in which 
“men are Dominant and women Recessive,” 
says | Kenealy. The capitals are all hers 
If she is one of the heterozygotes in which are 
Dominant females and Recessive males, woman 
will commit the lezé majesté of belonging to 
nature's mixed type. She may “spur and 
quicker. human progress,” but will’ add “ nothing 
to the rsonal evolution of the Human Type.” 
She n “advance the standards and the ethics 
of Humanity by creating ideals in Art, in Lit- 
erature. in Politics, in Reform and Philan- 
throp but her sons will be likely to be 
shorter than her daughters, and her boy babies 
to show a higher mortality than her girl babies 
To put Dr. Kenealy’s argument into simpli- 
fed English with the homozygotes omitted, 
there seems to be a limited amount of “ male- 
ness” in the world, just as there is of radium 
and is becoming equally priceless. If a 
womati expends any of this maleness on her 
own proper career, she will have just so much 
less to transmit to her sons. 
If she is content to remain a pretty mid- 
Victorian pointed-chinned cameo with a rose- 


bud mouth, she may produce a_broad-shoul- 
dered son six feet tall with a jaw like a mas- 
tiff. But if she covets a little firmness of chin 
f her own, her boy is liable to have a hare-lip 
or a web-foot or sloping shoulders. 

Th 


flies 


things that can happen to a girl who 
in nature’s face by performing masculine 
employments are recapitulated by Dr. Kenealy 
ina way to put the fear of God into any fe- 
male who dreams of leading a cause or of 
taking a job or of supporting an aged mother. 

“Heavy jaws and blunt amorphous features 
are replacing in our working girls, desexed by 
the classic, nobly- 


masculine employments, 


modelled lineaments which made our Anglo- 


Saxon Race once the most beautiful, as it was 
the most vigorous and enterprising of the na- 


” 


tions,” moans the doctor. 
Think of that now! 

It must be said that wherever these blunt, 
amorphous-featured girls are they are not visi- 
ble to the naked eye around offices and shops. 
It i 


going to the dogs when mothers write on type- 


indeed hard to see just why the race is 


writers and become bank cashiers when it has 


weathered generations of mother laundresses 


and mother field workers. 








When writing 


The Book Stall 


to, 


But it is not only work that girls must shun, 
Play 


hockey and your lips will lose womanly full- 


Dr. Kenealy warns, it is sports as well. 
ness. Put knickers on your little daughter and 
you do it at the peril of the race. 

When selfish woman develops for her own 
“the masculine belonging to 


use potential 


sons,” what happens? Her girl children are 4 
ft. 10, while her boys are 4 ft. 8%. “ Boys are 
born now puny, neurotic and effeminate; while 
girls are strong and male and masterful.” This 
Dr. Kenealy gives you straight from the An- 
3ritish Asso- 


the 


ele- 


thropometrical Committee of the 


has made a tabulation cf 
children 
mentary schools in Lancashire, and finds “ that 
at 


heavier than boys of 


ciation which 


physical growth of in fourteen 
taller and 
The boy 


impov- 


thirteen, girls now-a-days are 
the same age. 
is puny and emasculate because his 
erished maleness is too feeble to dominate the 
female traits inherent in him, as is normal to 
males. The girl is big and crude and master- 
ful because her impoverished womanliness is 
inadequate to inhibit and refine her inherent 
male traits.” 

HAT bothers the reader in all this as in 
VW other books of the same type is that 
womanliness is never defined as anything posi- 
tive, it is always something without form and 
It Dr. 


Now it is morally impossible to go on 


void. is what Kenealy calls “ reces- 


sive.” 


preaching to any group of human beings that 


they shall merely recede. Keep on receding 
long enough and where are you? It is, in th 
first place, too nondescript a program and, in 
the second, too little in accord with the 
healthy growth of a human soul, male or 
female. “Oh to be nothing,” is a religious 


mood with unhealthy concomitants which has 
appeared from time to time disastrously. 

“A French biologist has discovered that 
when a female oyster is starved, and its con- 
stitution thus deteriorated,’ says Dr. Kenealy, 
“it becomes transformed into a male.” 


This sounds rather subversive of the main 


thesis of Dr. Kenealy’s book. One would 
think the moral of it would be, don’t try to 
starve anything. Let any female, even an 


oyster, develop its best 
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As a delightful means toward individual 
cultivation and a finer social understanding 
Two lectures on contemporary movements in 
great popular arts: 

np 7 

The New Poetry 

nan . mn 

The New Theatre 
and the public in relation to them. And 
lectures on Armenian and Spanish-American 
Poetry. Also, hehalf of National Unifi- 


eation, a lecture on America and Her Immi- 
grants. 


BERTHA 5S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue 
Cambridge, Mass. 


two 


on 


Mrs. Papazian has specialized in the field of 
poetry and in the art of reading it; and in 
the art of the theatre and has done modern 
experimental work in Community Dram- 
atics. On the important subject of immigra- 
tion, her practical knowledge of four of our 
foreign racial groups gives point to her 
observations. 
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CLEANERS 


and DYERS 
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Prompt Delivery 


Reasonable. Prices 


For_stores throughout New York City, 
see telephone directory 
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Silks deluxe . 


e Silks that inspire 
“the Sashions 
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PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30' STREET::-- NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 
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The Best “a Repairing tina 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, Ete. 


Use Major’s Cement 
Rubber and leather, all 


kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 
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cabinets from Washington’s down to the year 


(Continued 


of publication, showing the personal clashes over 


the functions and procedure of the departments. 


The American Executive and Executive 
Methods, by John H. Finley and John F. San- 
derson (Century Company, New York), gives 


a general statement of the relation of state and 
federal executives. 

For brief chapters on the Cabinet, see Govern- 
ment in the United States (American Book Com- 
pany) by James W. Garner 
and Politics in the United States 
Mifflin Co) by Wm. D. 


and Government 
(Houghton 
Guitteau. 
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Are the Days of 1906 to Come Again 


"ei of the days of 1906 when the 


meat inspection bill was before Congress 
are being revived by the present situation with 
regard to the packers. At that time the Chicago 
Tribune (June 10, 1906) printed the following: 


“Packers Injured by ‘ Fool Friends ’—Nine- 


tenths of the Enormous Losses Caused By 


Obstinacy of Wadsworth and Lorimer—Forc« 
Roosevelt to Act—Advised Tactics of Two Con- 
gressmen Brought Out Reports Which the Pres- 
ident Wanted to Suppress. 

‘Washington, D. C., (Special ).—If 


ever there were people who were justified in 


June 9 


praying the Lord to deliver them from their 


fool friends it is the packers. Nine-tenths of the 


enormous loss caused to their business comes 


from the foolish obstinacy and inability to de- 
tect the force of public opinion which has been 
displayed by Chairman Wadsworth of the Agri 
cultural Committee and his first lieutenant, Rep- 
resentative Lorimer of Chicago. 
“When the 


in the Senate and then adopted as an amendment 


3everidge bill was first introduced 


to the agricultural appropriations bill, the pack- 


ers, and Representative Lorimer as well, were 


informed that it was the purpose of President 
inspection of 


He had no 


intention to injure the business of the packers 


Roosevelt.to secure a satisfactory 
meat products in the United States. 
or the owners of the stock. Having been in the 


business of raising cattle himself, he was fully 


aware that any reduction in the business done 


by the meat trust would react upon the cattle 

growers themselves. 
“The President told th 

and Chairman Wadsworth, 


e packers through Rep- 
resentative Lorimer 


whose relations to the meat men are generally 


understood, that if the necessary legislation 
were passed without commotion he would insti- 
tute the prescribed inspection and would adver 
tise the fact so generally when it was put into 
operation as to strengthen our markets at home 
as well as abroad.” 

Tribune of June 11, 1906, in a 
John Callan O’Lough- 


id their representatives 


The Chicago 


Washington dispatch by 


lin said: “ The packers at 


in Congress today finished preparations for the 


supreme move to beat the President in his effort 


to secure satisfactory legislation for the regu- 


lation of the meat industry of the United 
States. 

“A conference which lasted five hours oc- 
curred today at the Willard Hotel, where rep- 
resentatives of the packers have established 
headquarters. To them came Representative 


Agricul- 


Lorimer, 


Wadsworth, chairman of the House 


tural Committee, and Representative 


member of that committee. Louis Swift of the 
packing house of the same name and T. E. Wil- 
Nelson Morris. 


at the 


son, general manager of the 


Representatives of all the packers, hear- 


ings before the Agricultural Committee, also 


participated in the conference. 


advertisers please mention 


“Asa result, it may be stated that Wadswort 
and Lorimer will go to the meeting of the Agri. 
cultural Committee tomorrow morning fully pre. 


pared to present the wishes of the packers 


their colleagues. They also received from S, q 
Cowan, of Texas, who represents the Nationa 
Live Stock Association, a bill he prepared an 
which will be acceptable to the live-stock in 


terests throughout the United States.” 


after these disclosures that Pi esiden 
took the 
tive Wadsworth, the 
States James W. Wadsworth, Jr., help. 


ing to defeat him. 


It was 


Roosevelt stump against Representa. 
father of the present United 


Senator, 


For these quotations from the press 190 
the WoMAN CITIZEN is indebted to a men ber « 


the United 


States Congress. 


Women Voters’ Lobby 


N conjunction with the opening of th« shor 

session of Congress, women from m: sec- 
tions of the country arrived in Washing last 
Saturday and Sunday to form the N:tiona 
League of Women Voters’ lobby for the ther- 
ance of the legislative program adopted the 
National League and endorsed by ten th 


leading women’s organizations of the cour 
the women who make up thé 
are: Mrs. Richard Edwards, 
treasurer of the National 


Miss Amy Maher 


Among 
Peru, Indiana 
League of Women 
Ohio, chair- 


Voters; Toledo, 


man of the Ohio League of Women Voters; 
Miss Ada Bush, executive secretary for Repub- 
lican National Headquarters in Chicago during 
the recent campaign; Mrs. William H. Deining 
Hartford, Conn., corresponding secretary, Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association; Mrs 
James Rourke, Bridgeport, Conn.; Mrs. H 


Elkhart, Indiana, chairman oi the 
Women 


1; P 1; 
Ind anapous, 


Beardsley, 


Indiana League of Voters, and \liss 


Betsy Edwards, Indiana, a prom 


inent Republican organizer. During their 
in Washington they will be entertained at the 


Mrs 


the hospitality of her 


home of Gifford Pinchot, who has offered 


house on Rhode Island 


Avenue to workers for the League of Women 
Voters 
The representatives of the League of Women 


Voters will work under the dirgction of the 


Joint Congressional Committee, embracing the 


ten largest woman’s organizations in the country 


and representing, so many maintain, some ten 


million women voters 
The Joint Committee 


is under the leadership 


of Mrs. Maud Wood Park, chairman of the 
National League of Women Voters. In order 
that the work for the legislative program may 


the committee /as 
f 


be efficiently carried out, 


divided itself into sub-committees composed 
the representatives of organizations which have 
particularly endorsed specific measure. Fach 
sub-committees will take the initiative 


the bill in which it is 


of these 
in gaining support for 


especally interested. 
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Aren’t You Looking for 
Christmas Gift Suggestions? 


Here’s One for Three of Your Friends, and 


the Cost to You is Only FIVE DOLLARS 


You know that the regular subscription price of the Woman Citizen is 
TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. But it has been an annual custom of ours to 
make a reduction each year in the subscription price, so that our regular readers 
could send the magazine to their friends as a convenient Christmas Gift. 

FOR FIVE DOLLARS we will send, to any THREE addresses you indicate, 


together with a Christmas card bearing your name as the giver, 


The Woman Citizen 


for a whole year—as lively, as newsy, as interesting a woman’s magazine as is 
published today. It is a weekly chronicle of national affairs concerning 
woman’s progress and advancement, and is pledged to the cause of better 
citizenship and an intelligent use of the ballot on the part of the woman voter. 


Every Thinking Woman 
Should Read This Magazine 


in order to keep up with 


Women in Industry Women in the Professions 
Women in Business Women at Home 
Women in Office Women at the Polls 
Name 
Addres: 
FILL OUT AND RETURN 
AT ONCE TO THE ‘ 
SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT Name 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 17 
Address 
171 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Name 
Address 
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Sale of Women’s Silk 
Sailors—Knox 


Knox silk sailors fo l iced $22.00, $25.00 and $30.00 
Black, Gray and Raa tis ' 7 $ 1 8.00 


All Knox Women’s Wear 
Reduced 25 Per Cent 


Including all Sport Hats and Trimmed Millinery. All Sport Coats, Suits, 
Blouses, Skirts, Sweaters and Scarfs. 
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No C. O. D’s. No Credits No Approvals 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 
AT 40TH STREET NEW YORK SINGER BUILDING 
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